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resemblance between the two dramas; but if Iphigenie
affords us vague glimpses of one of Goethe's passionate
attachments, Sappho's plaint is almost literal in its sad
recital of Grillparzer's misfortunes:

To lose and to renounce has been my lot.
My parents early sank into their grave,
Their children followed to the nether world,
By fate's decree and also by their guilt,
Which sorely wounded oft my faithful heart.
I know the torture of ingratitude,
Deceptive love and friendship false and base;
Their anguish has rny bosom learned to bear.
To lose and to renounce has been my lot.

In more than one of his lyrics recurs this melancholy
note, as in his "Entsagung" (Resignation) :

Mankind's eternal fate is resignation,

No joys are thine but those thou hast renounced.

Sappho has often challenged comparison with Goethe's
Tasso. We find in both the same conflict between art and
actuality, but Grillparzer's heroine is dramatically a more
effective impersonation of the poet struggling against
hopeless passion than Goethe's hero. "Tasso shows no-
where/' says Volkelt, "such clearness and significance in
his attitude toward life." That the conclusion of
"Sappho" is disappointing, ethically rather than dramati-
cally, may be granted. We feel that her death is not
called for by the situation. Phaon, to put it bluntly, is
scarcely worth dying for. He tells Sappho:

If love I vowed thee, 'twas without deception:
I loved thee as methinks one loves the gods,
loves what is noble, what is beautiful, high rank
